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It is necessary to introduce a criticism concerning the philological method 
employed. Etymologies are introduced, avowedly based on resemblances 
of sound. Even with the greatest caution this method is dangerous ; asso- 
nance, it would seem, ought to be entirely excluded, as furnishing any key 
to the significance of mythological names. Irrespective of theory, the 
value which will be generally allowed to the ingenious work of Mr. O'Neill 
consists especially in the suggestive material brought together, which will 
make it interesting to all students of mythology. 

W. W. N. 

The Legend of Perseus. A Study of Tradition in Story, Custom, and 
Belief. By Edwin Sidney Hartland. Vol. I. The Supernatural Birth. 
(Grimm Library, No. 2.) D. Nutt, London. 1894. Pp. xxxiv, 228. 

Mr. Hartland is of opinion that folk-tales, irrespective of theories re- 
garding their diffusion, form at any rate valuable anthropological material, 
being in fact a reflection of the notions and beliefs of the races among 
whom they have been found to exist. This method, in the main certainly 
correct, is used by him in this interesting discussion. As a starting-point 
for his comparisons, Mr. Hartland uses the classic legend of Perseus. 
With this he compares a mass of related modern tales, and concludes that 
these consist of three leading trains of incident ; namely, the Birth, Quest 
of the Gorgon's Head, and Rescue of Andromeda. To these, in the mod- 
ern tales, is to be added a fourth division — the Life-Token (sign whereby 
may be known the life or death of a friend). These four subjects Mr. 
Hartland proposes to consider separately; the present volume contains 
only an examination of the supernatural birth of the hero. This is dis- 
cussed as appearing in marchen (stories told only for amusement), in sagas 
(hero-tales supposed veritable), and in custom. Mr. Hartland gives a great 
variety of illustrations of conception as produced by eating of parts of 
animals or plants, drinking water, the reception of some part of a human 
body, as saliva, blood, ashes, by the sunlight, the wind, by contact with 
amulets, statues, or divine footprints, or even a simple glance of the eye; 
as in a legend of Buddha (p. 142). With these stories are curiously corre- 
lated usages, many of the latter to our ideas naturally objectionable. In 
connection with the impregnation by sunlight (possibly the original of the 
golden shower of the Danae legend) may be mentioned the Hindu and 
other marriage practices in which the bride is made to look at the sun, as an 
essential part of the ceremony (p. 171). To these notions are correspond- 
ent ideas of mediaeval Christian art. Mr. Hartland mentions the dove, 
which in a well-known picture of Filippo Lippi is made to approach the 
Virgin's body. To this we might add, what is still more germane, the ray 
of light, which in early Italian pictures of the Annunciation often serves a 
similar use ; whether this ray comes from a divine eye, or shines from the 
divine countenance, we do not now remember, but have that impression. In 
a chapter on " Death and Birth as Transformation," Mr. Hartland remarks 
on the widely spread habit of naming new-born children after the de- 
parted, of whom they seem thus to have been regarded as the reincarna- 
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tion (p. 223). Beliefs of this sort gave birth to the philosophical doctrines 
of metempsychosis and the like. The whole discussion opens up wide 
fields of thought, and we shall look with interest for the continuation. 

W. W.N. 

Georgian Folk-Tales. Translated by Marjory Wardrop. (Grimm 
Library, No. 1.) David Nutt, London. 1894. Pp. xii, 175. 

The tales of this collection belong to three groups : Georgian (sixteen 
tales), Mingrelian (eight tales), and Gurian (fourteen tales). As the trans- 
lator remarks, the marchen of Part II. are more simple than those of Part 
I., while Part III. consists of jests and didactic stories. It must not be 
supposed that this divergency corresponds to racial differences ; it seems 
to depend on the taste of the collectors. The language of the Mingrelian 
tales, in part at least, represents a genuine and popular style, while the 
romantic and ornamental form of the Georgian marchen suggests literary 
alteration on the part of the narrators. Of the Georgian tales some are 
variants of familiar European types ; in these cases the forms are generally 
less primitive and original than those of Grimm and other Western collec- 
tors. Thus the story of Cinderella is represented by a variant answer- 
ing to the Scotch story, " Rashin Coatie;" the Georgian name Con- 
kiajgharuna corresponds, meaning Tatter-coats. In this version, we have 
the visit of the heroine to the grave of the helpful animal, the cow, and 
her attendance at church in splendid apparel ; but instead of losing the 
slipper at the church, she drops it into a brook in her flight j the king's 
horses see the shining gold in the water and refuse to drink. The king, 
finding the slipper, sends his viziers in search. The trait is pretty, but 
seems obviously the addition of a narrator. In a previous number the 
writer of this notice has indicated his opinion that the tale of Cinderella is 
of recent European origin, and it would appear likely that this tale, as well 
as several others of the collection, are of modern introduction from Western 
Europe. The interesting tale of Ghvthisari, on the other hand, makes the 
impression of being the remnant of a popular epic ; whether or no this is 
the case, perhaps a thorough acquaintance with the folk-lore of the prov- 
ince would enable an inquirer to decide. Among noticeable incidents may 
be mentioned the drawing out of a sword plunged in a block of stone, as a 
test of the merit of the hero ; this trait we encounter in the familiar Ar- 
thurian legend. In a Mingrelian tale (p. 141) we notice the ability to leap 
up to the wall of a castle, and thus reach the princess ; the same power is 
a commonplace of mediaeval Irish sagas. 

W. W. N. 



